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(From the Boston Gazette.) 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Address to the People of Massachusetts. 


The Board of Education, established at the last 
session of the Legislature, has recently been or- 
ganized (the members of the same having been 
appointed some time ago) by the choice of Gov, 
Everett as Chairman or President, and Hon. Hor- 
ace Mann, President of the Senate, as Secretary. 
The great burthen of the labor in prosecuting the 


the most practicable means of improving and ex- 
tending it. 

It will be perecived that the province of the 
Board, as constituted by the Legislature, is prin- 
cipally confined to the collection and diflusion of 
information, The most valuable results may be 
anticipated from the action of the Legislature and 
the people of the Commonwealth, upon the sub- 
ject 
this 
ted 


all important interest shall have been collec- 


aud submitted to their consideration, The 


objects of the Board, will devolve principally upon undersigned, members of the board, are anxious 


the Secretary, for whom a salary is provided of 
$1000. The distinguished individual appointed 
to this office, is eminently qualified for the dis- 





charge of its duties; and we have no doubt wil! 
give universal satisfaction. | 

The establishment of a Board of Education in | 
this Commonwealth, is an experiment, to be tes- | 
ted by experience—yet we believe it will be at- 
tended with complete success, if the Board are 
sustained in their efforts, by the countenance and | 
co-operation of their f-llow citizens, The indi- | 
viduals who constitute the Board, are well known | 
to the community, as men of distinguished repu-| 
tation, and of strong attachment to the cause of | 
education—and nothing will be wanting on their | 
part to advance the interests of this cause. 





The Board have published an Address to the 
people of the Commonwealth, inviting their cor- | 
dial and active co-operation in the enterprise, and | 
designating to some extent the course intended to| 
be pursued by the Board, in prosecuting its pur- | 
poses. One of the measures to be adopted, as 
appears by the address, is the holding, in the course 
of the year, of County Conventions throughout the 
Commonwealth. 





The following isthe address referred to above : | 





Fellow Citizens :— 

At the last session of the Legislature, a Board 
of Education was established by law, consisting 
of the Governor and Lieut. Governor, ex officios, 
and eight other persons, to he appointed by the 
Executive of the Commonwealth. It was made 
the duty of tiis Board, to prepare and Jay before 
the Legislature, in a printed form, on or before 
the second Wednesday in January, annually, an 
abstract of the school returns receive:l by the Sec. 
retary of the Commonwealth ; and the Board wus 
authorized to appoint a Secretary, whose duty it 
should be, under the direction of the Board, to 
collect information of the actual condition and ef- 
ficiency of the common schools, and other means 
of popular education ; and to diffuse as widely as 
possible, throughout the Commonwealth, informa- 
tion of the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the edu- 
cation of the young ;—and it was also made the 
duty of the Board of Education annually to make 
a detailed report to the Legislature, of all its do- 
ings, with such observations as experience and re- 
flection may suggest, upon the condition and effi- 
ciency of our system of popular education, and 





to discharge the duty devolved upon them to the 
best of their ability ; and no efforts will be spared 
by the Seeretary of the Board, under its dircetion, 
to collect and di Tuse information on the condition 
of our schools, and the means of improving them. 
It is obvious, however, that with 
ers possessed by the Board, the 


forts must depend mainly on the 


dial co-operation of the people; and it is the ob- | 
ject of this address, to call upon the friends of) 


education throughout the Commonwealth, to come 
to the aid of the Board in the discharge of their 
duty. 

It has been judged by the undersigned, that this 
co-operation can in no way more effectually be 
given, than by a Convention to be held in each 
county of the Commonwealth, at some convenient 
time in the course of the summer and autumn.— 
These Conventions might be aitended by teachers 
from each town in the county, by the chairmen 
and other members of the school committees, by 


the Reverend Clergy, and generally by all who | 


take an interest in the great duty of educating the 


rising generation. The liberality of friends of 


education not ablethemselves to be present, might | 


be honorably employed in defraying the necessa- 
ry expenses of those of more limited means, who 
are willing to give their time and personal exer- 


tions to the cause, It is proposed that the time 


of Edueation, when the facets belonging to } 


the limited pow- | 
success of its ef. | 


general and cor- | 


aid in promoting the design of the Legislature in 
creating the Board of Edueation, Deeply con- 
vinced of the great amount of good which, under 
Providence, may be effected by carrying that de- 
|sign into execution, the undersigned respectfully 
recommend it to the countenance of all the friends 
of education in the State, and earnestly solicit their 
jsupport and assistance. 

EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEORGE HULL, 

JAMES G. CARTER, 
EMERSON DAVIS, 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
HORACE MANN, 
EDWARD A. NEWTON, 
ROBERT RANTOUL, Je, 
THOMAS ROBBINS, 
JARED SPARKS. 


| Boston, June 29, 1837. 


NEW RASPBERRY. 
Visit to the Charlestown Vineyard. 

We were highly gratified yesterday morning, 
lwith a visit whieh we made to Mr Mason’s gar. 
dens and green Eden street. Whe 
/ flowers and fruit were in a most flourishing eon- 
dition, The variety of both is very great, em- 
bracing not only many rare kinds, but very supe 
‘rior varieties of the common kinds. We haye 
always thought that many persons who have gar- 
dens, act nowisely in cultivating inferior plants 
and fruits—requiring in all cases quite as much, 
labor, care and attention, as better varieties, which 
;more abundantly repay the labor and expense be- 
| stowed upon them, Every one who takes an in- 
terest in florticulture or hortieuliure, cannot but 
| perceive the correctness ef this remark, and re- 
gret that itis so, ‘There is no reason why good 
fruit should not be more abundant, except that 


persons do not take care to procure, even ata 


houses, in 


| 
| 
} 
| 


of holding these meetings, should be arranged by | slightly increased expense, the best to be had.— 


the Secretary, hereafter, in such manner as best | 
to promote the public convenience, with a view | 
to general attendance, and so as to allow the Sec- | 
retary to be present at each County Convention, 
The Cenvention will also be attended by those | 
members of the Board, whose residence is near | 
the place of meeting. Seasonable notice of the | 
time of holding each county convention, will be 
duly given, and though the Board respectfully in- 
vite the presence of all persons taking an interest | 
in the cause of education as above suggested, they | 
would also recommend that meetings be held in 
each town, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates specially deputed to attend ;—and to effect 
this object, a circular letter will be addressed by | 
the secretary to the school committee of rach 
town, requesting that a meeting of the friends of | 
education may be called to appoint delegates to | 
the county convention. 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


The conductors of the public press are particu- 
larly requested to call the attention of the com- | 
munity to this subject, and to lend their powerful 


persons who have grounds to 
improve and occupy, will find great satisfaction 
to themselves, as well as advantage, in selecting 
the best varieties, even though they may cost more 
at first. 


We ure certain that 


In connection with these remarks, we may men- 
tion anew seeding Raspberry, raised from the 
seed of an imported plant, two or three years ago, 
by Mr Mason, He ealls it the Grape Raspberry, 
It is a very healthy and thrifty plant, of beautiful 
foliage, very long spikes, very large fruit and a 


most remarkable bearer. We observed spikes of 


| this season’s growth, about 18 inches in length, 


and bearing from 30 to 50 berries, ripe and ripen- 
ing. Nearly all the berries measure about two 
inches in circumference, and are of a deep red 
color. They resemble the Barnet raspberry, but 
are much larger, and of finer flavor, the Grape, 
however, is a greater bearer, and ripens its fruit 
well. Mr Mason may well feel a pride in pro- 
ducing this fine variety, and in introducing it to 
the notice of cultivators. Mr Mason’s white Aut- 
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werp Raspberries are the largest and finest we 
have ever seen. 

Plants of both these and of other varieties, will 
be furnished by Mr Mason at the proper season 
—and those who want a rich and delicious fruit, 


will find it to their advantage to obtain) some of 


of them, before they are all engaged. 


recommend both to our friends.—Bunker Hill 


elurora, 


(From the Maine Parmer.) 
WARVESTING WHEAT. 


The Cradle. 


Mr Holmes: The wise and liberal encourage- | 


ment given by this State to the farmers, to bring 
into view its abi.ity to furnish bread for its popu- 
lation, has been well received, and will probably 
produce the end proposed —tree the State from 
the antiual expenditure probably of $90(,000 to 
$1.000,000, according to the season, for the pur- 
chase of flour.* ‘Lhe importation has drained 
our country of specie, or its equivalent, has mis- 


applied its labors, and diverted it from that chan- | 


vel, so essential for the supply of f od for our ex- 
istence, to other less protituble objects. 

It is the purpose of this communication to offer 
to the growers of grain, but particularly of wheat, 
a mode of reaping it which may save a sum 
equal to, if Hot greater, than the bounty offered 
by the State, 

It must be evident that to harvest such an in- 
creased quantity of wheatas frein present appear- 
ances will be grown this year, will take more ‘a- 
bor than may at first bre supposed 5 and must cen- 
lance the price of labor, er cause the wheat to be 
reaped out of season, te the material injury of the 
quality, and also a lossin quantity from what will 
oe alle in the act of reaping and housing ic. Let 
ais suppose The bounty to amount to $96,0 00, and 
at 6 cents per bushel as the amount of bounty, 
there will be 1,600,000 bushels, and it will take 
160,000 days work to reap them with the sickle 
allowing 20 bushels to the acre, and that half an 
acre per day is reaped with the sickle. The pro- 
posed saving is by substituting a scythe, with a 
bow or eradle on the snaith, instead of the old 
fashioned heavy cradle over the scythe. With 
this scythe, a good mower will reap two acres 
a day with more ease than the half acre with the 
sickle. ‘The labor in this case saved will be 120,- 
000 days, which must exceed the bounty to be 
paid, and from my own experience for six years, 
the wheat can be placed in the best state for gath- 
ering and binding. 

The seythe so fixed is described as tollows: 

I. The preparation of the snaith. 


*It is estimated that in the last yecr, about 20,- 
000 barrels of flour have been brought into and 
through Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, for 
the consumption of the counties of Kennebec and 
Somerset, containing a population of 62,377.— 
These two counties may be considered as agri- 
cultural, and needing a less supply on an average 
than the whole state; but if we make our estimae 
from this, the population of the state being 475,- 
451, will take 150,000 barrels for its support, which 
at $10 per barrel, is equal to one and a half mil- 
lions of dollars! In common seasons the price 
of flour, and of course the expenditure, would be 
under this valuation of $10. 





We ean | 


| 1. A staple is to be inserted in the inner part | He finds advantages in putting tan around \iis 
| : . e . . . ° 
of the snaith, about 4 1-2 inches above the ring | vines besides that of preventing the depredations 


| that secures the scythe, 

| 2 A hole is to be made through the snaith 

jfrom the upper part of it, about 3 inches above 
|the ring; this is for the upright stake or staff thai 
| supports the bow. 

| 3. Another hole is to be made inthe upper part 
of the snaith to the smaller end of the 
how. ‘this should be made about 23 inches a- 


receive 


| bove the other hole, 

| Hl. ‘The stat? is 

| 4. To be made of a stiff stick, as it is to give 
i strength to the bow, and enable it to support the 
| weight of the grain. In wheat, the top should be 
las hgh as the lower end of the ear, in oats a lit- 
tle higher. 

Ii, The bow 

5. Is to be made of a supple but tough twig. 

6. ‘The larger end 3-4 of an inch in thickness. 
This end may be reduced a little, and then put 
into the staple No. 1, 

7. Then secure on the heel of the seythe, bend 
it upwards, making the bow project about tive 
inches beyond the heel or back of the scythe ;— 
then bend it over to the top of the staff, into a 
crotch left to receive it; then the small end is to 
be secured in the hole 8, next the nib, 

8. ‘Lhere is a space between the staff and the 
swell of the bow, through which the grain may 
press. ‘To prevent this, a string is to be used.— 
Tie the end of itto the lower part of the stafl, 
then puss it to the middle of the swell of the bow, 
secure it there, and then puss it to the top of the 
staff, and secure it there, 

A short trial will regulate a man’s practice in 
the use of the above. If he be a good mower, 
and can leave a snug swath, and not leave scat- 
tering grass on the ground where mowed, he will 
make a good reaper. At the end of the strokes, 
in cutting grain, there should be a slight elevation 
of the heel of the seythe, and a little cant in with- 
|drawing it. ‘This course will leave the grain in 
a good state for gathering and binding, and as 
good as when reaped with a sickle. 

To this I add my practice in binding the sheaf. 
The English use the grain for bands, but whatev- 
er is used, the practice is to prepare th: bands, 
then rake up together what is needed for a sheaf, 
and take the ends of the band in each hand, lay 
the band on the top of the grain, pass the hands 
under it until they meet, turn the grain up and 
secure the band. 

| have been informed this has been a practice 
in some part of Connecticut, and that one good 
hand will bind as fast as one can reap with the 
sickle. 

In England, where division of labor has been 
so profitable, a boy makes the band, and a man 
binds the sheaf as fast as one man will cut down 
the grain, I have never made the comparison, 
|but am satisfied this is a quicker mode than the 
| old one. Cuar es Vaugnan. 
Hallowell, July 14. 








To pestroy Insects on Vines.—A_ gentleman 
informs us that be put tan (tanner'’s waste) around 
j his vines, covering the hill with it, and found it 
an excellent remedy against the ground flea. He 
put the tan on every second hill, and found that 
it saved the vines, while those not protected in 
{this manner, were much eaten. He thinks that 
| the tan will be a protection against the yellow bug. 











| 








' 
| 


| 





of insects, ‘The tan retains the moisture, and 
those hills on which it was put are considerably 
the largest.— When water or suds are applied, the 
tan will hold it and cause it to run into the ground, 
when without the tan, if the ground be very dry, 
the water will run off instead of soaking into the 
ground. It remains to be whether tan, 
though at first beneficial, proves to be favorable to 
the growth of the vines through the season, As 
the greater part of the gallic acid is extracted from 


seen 


the bark in the vat, that which remains would not 


be likely to injure vegetation inthe small quantity 
necessary to be used as a protection to vines.—— 
Yankee Farmer. 

Tue raising or Ducks.—These birds being 
aquatic in their habits, most persons suppose they 
ought to give the young ones a great deal of water. 
The consequence is, they soon take colds, become 
droopy, and die. This mode should be avoided. 
Ducks, when first hatehed, are always inclined to 
fever, from their pinion-wings coming out so 


soon. This acts upon them as teething does on 
children. The young ducks should, consequently, 


he kept from everything, which may have a_ten- 
dency to create cold in them. ‘To. prevent this, 
therefore, I always allow my yeung ducks as lit- 
tle water as possible. In fact, they shouid only 
have enough to allay their thirst, and should on 
no account be permitted to play inthe water. If 
the person lives near the city, liver and lites should 
be procured; and these should be boiled, aud 
chopped up fine, and given to the young ducks, 
Or, if fish, crabs, oysters, or clams, can be procur- 
ed, these should he given, In case none of these 
can be got, all the victuals should be boiled be- 
fore feeding. Boiled potatoes mixed with homo- 
nie are also excellent. Half of the ducks which 
are lost, are, because raw food is given them. ‘To 
sum up all in a word—if you wish to raise al- 
mostevery duck that is hatched, give them little 
water, and feed them on no food which is not 
boiled. By observing this plan, I raise for mar- 
ket, and for my own table, between two and three 
hundred ducks every yeuar.—Southern gr. 


The fish in the Thames are stated to have suf- 
fered greatly from the ravages of influenza, and 
odd as it may seem, many of them have in con- 
sequence met with “a watery grave.” Nothing, 
in truth, either on earth or under the earth, seems 
to have escaped the wide-destroying pest.  Hor- 
ses, dogs, sheep, and rabbits, have all suffered 
from symptous of influenza, but we have not heard 
that they have died a bit the faster for want of 
regular doctors. As regards tbe fish, Dr Roche, 
pliysician to her Grace of St Alban’s has given it 
as his opinion, that they have suffered a good deal 
from the late damp weather ! 


Great Burronwoop ‘lree.—A_ correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript says that the great but- 
toi wood tree in South Reading has been felled. 
‘The main body of this tree, is twenty-eight feet 
long, and of this length, sixteen feet is hollow, At 
one foot from the butt end, its circumference is 
twenty feet. At six and a half feet, it is sixteen 
anda half feet. And at twelve feet, it is nearly 
fifteen feet in circumference. ‘The hollow trunk 


now lics nearly horizontal, and a man six feet in 
height may stand erect within it. 
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(From the New York Farmer.) desses presiding over, fitted to run in ibe line that 
CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
We copy the following article from the « New | 
York Daily Express,” because there is much truth | 
It is too true that agriculture is not justly 


Nature, as taste and genius aud science have ai- 
ded in adorning it. Even the cottage of the la- 
in it. 
estimated.—Parents who have accumulated a for- 


‘ é 
j the roses, and ivy, and woodbine creeping over 
tune by cultivating the soil, prefer to make any | 
} 
{ 


and adorning it, and the well-trimined hedge in 
thing but farmers of their sons, This should not! its front, is a jewel upon the face of the earth, 
be so. Educate them well, and then use all pro-} and taste has made it so, for Nature has done but 
per means to induce them to cultivate the soil— | little for her father-land. ‘The idea then is pre- 
with edueation and such habits, they are prepared | posterous, chat the hichest effort eannot as well be 
for any station to which they may be enlled in l expended in adorning the surface of the earth, as 
the service of their country, They know the value ‘in chiselling out the rough block of marble, or in 
of liberty, property and independence, and will) putting colors on the canvass to speak. All art 
always be safe agents to employ to discharge pub. | is but subsidiary to agricultare. ‘The Vatiean, and 
lic trusts. 


| beauty is demanding—and all harmonizing with | 


| 


boring Englishman—witk his front door so neat, | 


the galleries of the Roman capital, and of Naples, | 


States of the Union have their destinies settled 
there—and Wall street tells them whether they 
shali have railroads or not, canals or not, money 


or not; for the Rothschilds of Wall street make 
and unmake empires here at will, But Wall st, 
the Threadneedle street of the new world, is a 


vile place at best. The street is so dusty, dirty, 
and so filled up with old) bricks and stones, that 
respiration even is difficult in it; and a lusty old 
tree, Which has long felt that it was not at home 
in such a street as this, is sickening and dying 
away daily in this busy thoroughfare of mwen— 
When the clerks within it go home, many of them 
lie down in boarding houses in rooms no bigger 
than the coffins of the ancients, and when the 
money makers of the day reach their famicies, 


“The poets of old Rome sang in loud strains 
the praised of the country, and happy was that 
Roman who had his farm, his garden or his villa, 
around the base of Soracte, or on the shores of 
the beautiful Baiae. Cicero was a farmeras well 
as a statesman and an orator. All the illustrious 
men of Rome delighted in quittingthe Forum, the 
Campus Martius, and the walls of “the Mother 
of Empires,” to the summer solstice in 
the cool groves, with nymphs and satyrs—or, 
in the season of the harvest, to rejoice with the | 
baechana'!s, and to see them frolic in the games. 
Even so in England, and the Continent of En- 
rope now, London, the mistress of modern times, 
as Rome was of the olden, is deserted of much of 
its population in summer and autumn, The pos- 
session of land is the passport to gentility in Fu- 





pass 


and Florence, have been made up from the Ro- 
man villas—from the ruins of the ‘Tevoli of Adri- 


they are harassed and agitated by excitement, 
trembling lest a packet ship should bring them 
the news of the shipwreck of their lortanes, or 
some convulsion blast all their hopes. Now 
what is this Wall street to be compared with 
some beautiful river or lake of the country ?) Not 
twenty of these men of wealth have a garden as 
‘ Not one of 
hem who, on a warm summer day, does notenvy 


an—the Tuseulum of Cicero, or the gardens of 
Sallust, 

We know not why it is, but so it is, there is in 
the Northern States, 
sion to agriculture, and the consequence is, with | 
New Fagland in particular, that a farming peopl 
are fed from abroad, by the agriculture of other 
States, or of foreign nations, The multitude seem 
more to love the throng—the city—the tinkling 
of money in the shop of the broker, or the rustle 
of silk and calico in the shop of the dealer, than | 
the notes of the sweet songster of the woods, th life of the English of the present day—the min- 
rich beauty of the trees, or the inviting verdure of | gling of the country and the town— tue country 
spring and summer, One reason is, that we have | for sumraer, and the city for winter—with its 
no farmers, such as the farmers of England, of | books, its libraries, its excitement, and the collis- 
Holland, or of Lombardy, who embellish Nature, | ion of mind with mind, Say noetthe farmer can- 


a most unconquerable aver- 


}t 

| 

ithe farmer, who has his green grass, his garden, 

| his trees to look at, and above all, his pure air to 
breathe, and his pure water to drink, 


large as the pea-pateh of the farmer. 


The true art of living is the Ronan life, or the 





rope. ‘The great Metternich boasts of his famous 
vineyard onthe Rhine. A landed estate is the 
first aim of nobility in England. ‘Titles, there 
come from land, Hence agriculture is the work 
of science and of art,and as much knowledge and 
art are demanded to cultivate and to lay out the 
park, to adorn it with trees and with fountains, as 
to fill the gallery, or the studio, or the niche of 
the palace, 

low happens it then, that in our part of our 
country—it is not so in the South—that agricul- 
ture is avoided, as much as it can well be—that 
the son flies off from the fields to the counter, the 
daughter to the city or the factory—all panting t» 
exchange the free glorious air of Heaven, for the 
dusty, noisy, crowded thoroughfare, say of Wall 
street, Pearl street, or the Bowery? Whence 
comes the passion for cities, and of herding to- 
gether? Whence that madness that makes the 
workingman cherish the cellar or the garret, for 
himself and his children, when he can live better 
and wealthier, even on the borders of the wilder- 
ness, with sky enough over his head, earth enough 
under his feet—with the green grass to trample 
over, and the proud trees for a shade ? 

There is a belief in our country—it exists no 
where else—that agriculture is a vulgar occupa- 
tion, demanding no taste, no genius, and nothing 
but the turning of the sod, and the levelling of the 
trees. How false is this. Why, the Vatican in 
its way, is not mere beautiful—with the choice 
works of ancient and modern art in it~a Belvi- 
dere Apollo here, and a Raphael tresco there— 
than an English park in its way—where a land- 
scape is worked out as a picture has been—a tree 
shaped to fit this view, and a hedge designed to 
aid that—now perhaps a fountain or a waterfall 
anon a herd of deer—it may be a hill created by 
industry, or a little river, with the gods and god- 





and make their homes more delightful than the | not afford a residence in the city in the winter, 

loftiest palaces of the town. Our men of wealth, | for with economy he can, Ile needs no big pal- 

in the country, who have sons to educate, prefer | ace for himself and family there; let him live as 

to make them into third-rate lawyers, fourth-rate | the French do in Paris—in some one story of 

| parsons, and sixth-rate doctors, rather than to| some large house, with a kitehen and all its ap- 

bring them up in the way that should teach them | purtenances—and not in a princely habitation, 
to raise a double crop from the same acre of land, Economy, a judicious expenditure of MONE ¢ ym 
or to introduce some new product, which should | prudence and skill, will make a litle go f ,. ‘Vit 
double the available means they now have. | wealth is the great object of life, part ularly im a 
| Asa farming people, the means of ercating | country where “wealth is” NO * we of merit,” 
| wealth from landed estates, are not yet half de- | is one of the most delusive ar ig sada jdeas of 
veloped. ‘There is no reason on earth why this |the day. All of matter that 
should not be a vine-growing country, and yet it|er, it has been well sai’, wii) pur give us our 
isnot! There is no reason why the Old World | bread and clothes, boat there is double syeans of 
should find us in silks, and yet it does, So va- living upon the Sesources of man’s own mind 
ried is our soil, our climate, and so extended our | upon taste, Upon science and the arts, when b woke 
line of latitude, from the rocky and frozen regious | answer for compauions, and when with them, a 
of the river St. John, to the sandy Sabine, that} man can throw himself into every country, and 
we have all the capacities for doing every thing|every circle of the habitable globe, now in the 
for ourselves ; and yet at this moment, we are op- {saloons of the European prince, now with the 
pressed, and over-burthened with a proiigious | Arab in the desert, and anon with the Indian in 
foreign debt. The cotton planters make money, | his wilderness—rending instruction in every spear 
Why may not the hemp growers? The sugar| of grass he walks over, every stone his foot-fe 1) 
planters make money ; and why not the stock | strikes, in every siar above him, and the whole 
| growers of even the Green Mountains? Science atmosphere, in and around him, 
is what is wanted first, and then art and taste will| how to live, and what is living, 
come as handmaids, Educate then your boys in| should like to discuss, if we ean 
college, if you choose—a good education hurts! and time.” 

no man—but make farmers of them afterwards, 
if you wish them to be happy and wealthy. 


| Ne can gather togethe 








To live, and 
are topies we 
ever fiud room 





: , ' ) INTEMPiRANCE.—The tremendous fact men. 
Wall street is a bigesounding place in the his- | tioned at the meeting of the Port of Dublin Ty 
tory of our time now, We live there some 20 |perance Society, that £6,300,000 were 0 
hours in a day,and therefore we know something | expended hy the Irish nation on the bare artic] 
about it. When the Wall street banks suspend | of whiskey, paying duty to the crown is eeeida " 
specie payment, the whole Union follow the ex- | enough to account for the poverty and hiveaat ; 
eon 0 When the Wall street banks expand, the | conduct of the lower grades of our population ‘al 
| hearts of the people are made glad. Wall street | If the cost of illicit spirits consumed there be a, 


| is the money throne of the U. States of America. | ded to this sum, it would amount to near about 
| £8,000,000 ! 


‘ast year 





Its bankers are the money princes of the day.— 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
COOKERY. dollars ! 
White Walnut Pickles.-—-Make a brine of salt! labor connected with d’stilling. 
and water, in the proportion of a pound of salt to | consideration, and the loss is much greater. 
a gallon of water; put the walnuts in this for a 





places; this will allow the pickle to penetrate, and | distilling. 
they will be much softer and of better flaver, and | 
ready much sooner for use; put them into a bell- | jing them into brandy. Tam told that at Mobile, 
metal kettle, with such brine, and give them a apples are now wort) $10 a bbl. 

gentle simmer; put them ona dish in the air to 
drain, until they turn black ; this may take a day 
br two, Put them into a stone jar; have your 
pickle prepared in the proportion of a quart of 
strong vinegar, one ounce of black pepper, same 
of ginger, some salt, and half a drachm of cay- 
enne pepper, if you have it; make it quite hot, 
and then pour it on your walnuts, and then cover 
them very tight with leather onthe top. ‘The 
walnuts should be got when soft enough to pierce 
them with a pin, 


Engrafting and budding will change the char- 
jacter of an orchard, and more than compensate 
[for the time aud amount lost, in producing the 
| change in ten years. 

| App'es make most excellent food for horses,— 
| Several physicians of extensive practice in Con- 
renee and Massachusetts, feed their horses on 
| apples and lay. I have never seen fatter horses, 
|more sleek and spirited, Their hair is much more 


| horses fed on grain. 

ca | Connecticut, has about the finest pair of horses | 
Pork Pie.—Make a common pie-crust; put it! have ever seen. They are fed mainly on apples 

in an oven or pie-pan ; take the small ends of the and hay. They travel very fast, and seem to have 


chine-bone, cat it into small pieces; beat them a! both wind and bottom. It is proper, however, to 


little 5 season them with pepper and salt, and fill) remark, that not so much grain is given to horses 
your pie; put on the top and elose it, and pineh | at the north, as is customary at the south. One 
it round the edge, and bake it two hours with pa- | thing is worth noticing : horses fed on apples do 
per over, to prevent the erust from burning ; there | jot eat as much hay as when they 


; are fed on 
should be some gravy in it when done, 


grain, 
horses ; but when boiled they do not. 
Veal and Lamb Pie can be made in the same! of feedin 
way, the best end of the neck, and the meat off | and grad 
of the ehine-bone taken away. The yolk of three | year, 

eggs is an improvement to the veal pie, 


The rule 
¥ is to commence with a small quantity, 
ually increase to a bushel a day for one 


| Apples are most excellent food for heeves,— 
The fattest beet I have seen, was made so with 
Parsley.—Vo preserve pars!ey for the season- | sweet apples. 

ing of meats, &e., let it be gathered on a dry day, | 


Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than apples. 


and immediately put it in a tin-pan, and place it! {¢ js necessary, or best, to cut up the apples when | 


close to a large fire; it will then soon become | fed to sheep. 
britt'e, when it may be rubbed fine, and put into 


Hogs care nothing for corn, if they can get ap- 
glass bo tiles for use. | 

| 

| 

| 


ples ; if sweet the apples may be given without 
boiling ; if sour they must be boiled. Mixed with 
Rusk and Do ugh-nuts.—One pint of new milk, corn meal the flesh is firmer. 
Oe Pint of brown SU#ah and three quarters Of @/ — Ayples increase the quantity and quality of 
+ inthe milk until it is quite | milk. At first there was a prejudice against giv- 
hot; beat the sugar and ets “ye they | ing apples to mitch cows, beeause it was thought 
appear ‘quite light, then add gree pepe. hese cd | they diminished or dried up the milk, — It is true, 
math @& much flour as wie [% om = hatter + | that a gorge of upples, or any other green food, 
‘heat it well, then put in one spoomn!! baka good nep j will cause a fever, and dry up the milk ; but Kiv- 
yeast ; let it stand all night in a crock ; If raised en in proper quantities, the effeet is quite differ- 
good in the morning, add as much flour as will ent. 
make it into dough; put it baek into the crock, Cattle and hogs are purchased and fattened on 
and let it raise a second time; then make it Out) apples, and sold to a fine profit—when to fatten 
into small cakes, and put them ip an oven a little ‘them on corn would ensure a om. 
warm, not crowded, and let them ratse the third Sweet apples and good eating apples, are to be 
time; then heat your lid and oven as your judg- preferred as food for horses, sheep and cows ; al- 
ment may dictate, and bake them a pine brown. | so for hogs; though some recommend a mixture 
You ean take part of the dough and cut into any | of sour and sweet apples for hogs. 
shape you fancy, and fry them in some vice hot If these rernarks should induce any to test their 
lard of a light brown. correctness by making a fair experiment, the ob- 
ject of my writing will be fully answered. 
‘Taomas P, Ilunr, 


pound of butter meltec. 





Comparative VaLuE or Appites.—During the 
two last summers and falls, my doties called me |—M, Y. Farmer. 
into the apple regions of the North. The fol- — 
lowing facts were obtained in reference to the 





The Wilmington Advertiser states, that the 

subject: proprietors of six steam eaw-mills in that town, 

Good eating apples are worth on an average, have effected a saving of $33,000 per annum, by 
twentyfive cents a bushel. Eight bushels of ap- burning saw-dust instead of wood, 

ples make a barrel of cider, and twelve barrels of - : nee 3 Sas 

cider, make one barrel of brandy. Brandy, at 50 Fertite Countay.—The Is!e of Wight, pro- 








cents per gallon, would give but fifteen cents per | duces in one year, sufficient grain to maintain the 
bushel, This, on an orchard of one hundred | inhabitants seven. 


trees, in ten years, would be over one thousand 
No allowance is made for capital and | 


It costs no more to raise good apples, suitable | greatly injured. 
week ; stick a fork through them in balf a dozen | for market, than to raise apples only suitable for 


‘lively, and requires less grooming than that of 
Mr Norton, of Farmington, | 


Very sour raw apples injure the teeth of 





CURING CLOVER HAY. 
| Clover hay should never be seattered out of the 


Take these into Swath, because in addition to the labor in seat- 


‘tering and again raking up, the hay is thereby 
Indeed, if the weather be favor- 
able for curing, neither timothy nor any other 


Very often apples are worth one dol-| kind of hay should be scattered, because the less 
lar per bushel, and the loss is immense, by turn- ®@9Y green grass is exposed to the sun and air in 


the process of curing, the greater will be the val- 
jue of the hay, and the less the labor required. 

| Let the clover lay in the swath untouched, un- 
| til about two-thirds of the upper part be sufficient- 
ly cured, which in good weati.er will, if the swath 
be tolerably heavy, be effected in eight or ten 
hours; if the swath be light, in a proportionably 
shorter time. When thus fer cured, turn the 
swath bottom upwards with the fork, an opera- 
tion speedily pertormed. Let it then Jie exposed 
to the sun until the under side be cured, which 
will be, according to the thickness of the swath, 
in from four to six bours; then throw 3 swaths 
together in winrows, and commence hauling in, 
the wagon running between two winrows and 
loading from each. It can hardly be necessary 
ito observe, that all these operations must be per- 
‘formed after the dew has dried off. It is to be 
‘recollected that clover will keep with less drying 
than almost any other grass. A common test is, 
to take up a bunch of grass aud twist it, if no 
juice exudes, the hay may be hauled in with safe- 
ty. We have often hauled in clover cut in the 
morning, in the evening, and always the succeed- 
ing day, unless prevented by bad weather. Sprink- 
ling every layer of hay with salt, at the rate of 
twelve or fifieen pounds to the ton, or inte: pos- 
ing a layer of dry straw, from six to twelve in- 
ches thick, between every two layers of clover of 
the same thickness, we found a great preserva- 
tive; and especially the latter mode will enable 
the farmer to put up the hay in a greener state 
than could otherwise be done with safety. Be- 
sides this advantage, the straw interposed between 
the layers of hay, by absorbing its juices, will be 
rendered much more valuable as provender, and 
if salt be sprinkled on the hay it will be greedily 
consumed by both cattle and horses. From the 
great quantity of this grass produced on an acre, 
its highly nutritive quality, the ease with which 
it is cut and cured, farmers will find that clover 
hay is the cheapest food on which they can keep 
their stock in good order during the winter. If 
put up in good order in the fall, sheltered from 
bad weather, and salted, both horses and cattle 
will keep faton it alone through the winter, with- 
out the aid of grain, unless when worked. 

The prevalent notion of the difficulty of curing 
clover bay, is entirely erroneous, Ina climate 
‘like ours, there will seldom be found any; ina 

wet and coo! climate, like that of England, the 
difficulty may existto scme extent,as clover when 
| put in cocks will not resist rain as well as timo- 
thy and some other grasses ; but in the course of 
fifteen years’ experience, we have seldom lost any 
beg had it much injured by the weather ;—indeed 
'we have found it comparatively easier to save 
clover hay than corn blades, and as three or four 
‘tons of the former, with the aid of plaster, can 
|be made at less expense than one ton of the lat- 
‘ter, the farmer must be blind indeed to his own 
|interest, who does not take care to provide him- 
‘self with at least as much clover as will fur- 
‘nish an abundant supply of provender for hls 
' stock, 
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Clover should be cut for hay, when about one 
half of the heads have become of a brown color. 
If cut earlier, it is believed the hay will not be so 
nutritious ; if later, the stems will have become 
harder, and the grass be on the decline. For 
hogs, however, and young stock, it will be advis- 
able to cut some so soen as it is in full bloom ;— 
when cut in this state and salted, hogs are very 
fond of it, and icis believed, might be chiefly win- 
tered on it, if otherwise carefully protected froin 
inclement weather. At all events, by the use of 
it as food for hogs, in part, a great saving of corn 
may be effected. 

When the farmer can do it, he will finda great 
advantage in providing 
row and high sheds, open at least on the south 
side, for the preservation of his clover bay, and 
when hauling it in, to begin at one end, and 
spread a layer of hay along the whole length of 


the shed, and then repeat the same process ; by | 


this means he will be able to put up his hay in a 
much grecner state than could safely be done, if 
put up either in a stack or mow, and as yet there 
are but few persons in this country sufficiently 
expert in the art tostack it so as to insure its pre- 
servation. In narrow sheds, one load is consid- 
erably dried, before another is thrown on it, and 
when the sheds are filled, the narrowness of the 
bulk being so much greater, there is far less dan- 
ger of injury to the hay by heating.— T'ennessee 
Farmer. 





A Caxicun.atrion.—There are, by estimation, 
150,000 improved farms in this state, upon three 
fifths of which, we believe it is the practice to 
summer yard manure; that is, to leave it in the 
yard to rot during the summer, by which one half 
of its fer.ilizing properties are lost to the farm.— 
It will not be considered extravagant to suppose, 
that the manure thus permitted to waste upon 
these 150,000 fartns, will average ten loads to 
each. This would give an aggregate of one and 
a half millions of loads of manure, which are an- 
nually summered in our farm yards, and about 
our farm buildings. If the calculation of Davy is 
correct, that yard dung loses one half of its ferti!- 
izing properties by undergeing a complete fer- 
mentation in the yard, there is an absolute loss, 
from this reckless or ill-judged mode of managing 
dung, of 750,000 loads, worth, to a good farmer, 
one dollar a load. Let us now see what this lost 
manure would produce, if applied to the corn and 
potato crop in the spring, instead of being suffer- 
ed to lay till autumn in the yard; for no one will 
pretend that dung wastes more in the soil, than it 
does upon the surface of the ground, exposed to 
the weather. Von ‘Thaer, after a series of exper- 
iments, has stated, that the fertility of an ordinary 
soil is augmented 50 per cent. by the application 
of twenty loads of dung to the acre. Although 
we believe this estimate will hold good in regard 
to the corn and potato crops, we will, in our cal- 
culation, consider the augmentation only one third. 
The 750,000 loads of lost dung, would manure 
37,500 acres of cori land, at the rate 20 loads to 
the acre, Assuming 30 bushels per acre as the 
ordinary crop, the manure then, by our rule, 
which is certainly graduated low, would have ad- 
ded ten bushels to each of the 37,500 acres, or in 
other words, would have produced 375,000 bush- 
els of corn, worth now nearly half a million of 
dollars, But if we assume, what we believe to 


be within the bounds of truth, that every load of lraspberry plant alluded to, in the Horticultural | — Woodstock ( 


himself with long, nar- | 


| tong manure, under good management, will aug- 
ment the product more than one bushel, the gain 
to the state, by a general adoption of the mode 
recommended, of fermenting all our long manure 
in the corn field, would amount to 750,000 bush- 


ly a million of dollars,— Cultivator. 

Raising WHEAT NEAR THE Sra.—A great ma- 
ny farmers have observed that they cannot raise 
wheat near the sea; this erroneous opinion is so 
common in sone places, that no attention is paid 
to raising wheat, and even some that do attend to 





itin other sections, have not the advantages of 
= . 
information to enable them to manage so well as 


i those who have more experience in the business, | 


Some farmers near the sea raise wheat every year, 
jand have not failed of a good crop for many 
| years. We have seen fields of wheat near thesea, 
in as flourishing a condition as any we ever saw 
in the interior, 

Capt. Charles Hannaford, of Cape Elizabeth, 
raised, last year, twenty bushels of wheat on 126 
square rods—about twenty five bushels to the acre. 
This grain grew within a few miles of the salt 
water. ‘The crop was exéellent, and we have 
paid three dollars a bushel for all of this wheat 
which we could obtain, it being excellent for seed, 





jacre. ‘This ground was not very rich,—it was 


| Planted the year before, and dressed tolerably | 
| well; last year there was a moderate share of | 


| 


|} dressing put on it. 


| We bope that farmers that live near the sea, | 


| will give proper attention to this subject, and do 
; away the false notion that prevails, to the discour- 
agement and injury of many. One advantage 


they have, as they can use lime for manure on | 


| their farms, at less expense than it can be obtain- 

ed in the interior; and lime is an excellent ma- 
|nure for wheat. With the bounty on wheat, and 
the improvements in threshing, &e., many far- 
mers will find a profit in raising it, who have here- 
tofore neglected it.— Yankee Far. 


Viratiry oF Serps.—It will be in the 
lection of our readers, that in October, 1834, we 
published some interesting details of the open- 
ing of a British tamulus, near Maiden Castle, by 


containing a mass of small seeds, which neiher 
the operation of the yastric juices, nor the lapse 
ef probably twenty centuries, had sufficed to de- 


stroy. Many of these seeds have been subjected 


the satisfaction of announcing that Professor Lind- 


from several of these seeds, 
confirmed the opinion expressed by the learned 
j rofessor, on a first inspection of the seeds, that 
they were those of the rubus idseus, the common 
raspberry. The plants are now very vigorous, 
have produced ‘much fine fruit this season, and 
form an object of the greatest curiosity and at- 
traction to horticulturists, 
ing circumstance proves the raspberry to be an 
indigenous plant in this country, growing ata 
very early period, and then constituting an article 
of food,— (Dorset Chronicle, as quoted in the Bath 
Journal, of Sept. 12, 1836.) 








els, which at present prices, would be worth near- | 


making seventyfive dollars for the produce of one | 


recol- | 


Mr Maclean, who found therein a human skele- | 
ton, and a portion of the contents of the stomach, 


to various careful experiments, to ascertain wheth- | 
er the vital principle was extinct; and we have | 


ley has happily succeeded in producing plants | 
These plants have | 


This highly interest- | 


We have seen the | 


Soviety’s Garden. The facts are extremely inter- 
esting; and we hope Dr Lindley will compare 
this case with others of the kind upon recerd and 
favor the werid with a memoir on the subject.— 
Loudon’s Gard. Mag. 
| Gooseserries.—In all cases, the gooscberry 
‘should be kept free from suckers, and trained near 
the ground to a single stem; this mode of train. 
ing them being found to enuse a far greater pro- 
duet in quantity, as well as an increase in the 
size. ‘They need much attention in other res- 
pects, and one third of the old wood must be reg- 
ularly trimmed outevery autumn, by which means 
a succession of thrifty bearing wood will be kept 
up; as the finest fruit is produced on the young 
shoots of the previous year’s growth, it is also 
necessary every autumn, to dig in a plenty of old 
well-rotted manure around them. This treatment 
will cause them to grow stroug, and the fruit to 
be large and fair. Where the summers are very 
hot, a northern aspect is preferable, and the fruit 
will be twice the size if they are planted against 
ja north fence, or in any other situation where 
they are sheltered from the intense heat of noon. 
day, which, when differently situated, often scor- 
ches the fruit to such a degree as to entirely stop 
its growth.— Prince. 





Fine Berens or Carrir.—The Oswego (N, 
Y.) Adv. says: 

The lovers of fine stock are referred to an ad- 
vertisement by Mr George J. Pumpelly, of a 
fine English bull, of the short horned Durham 
breed, ‘This animal is now three and a half years 
old, and was imported by Mr G. Gossip. He is 
,a noble animal, is beautifully proportioned, and 
weighs 2000 pounds, and far excels any speci- 
men ever brought into this section of the country, 
He is of the best blood in England, and farmers 
who wish to improve their stock will do well to 
examine him; they are assured that there is no 
deception—he being purchased directly of the im- 
;porter, Much credit is due to Mr Pumpelly for 
his exertions to introduce this breed ; and all who 
wish to improve their stock, will not let this op- 
portunity pass. It costs no more to keep a good 
cow than a poor one, and this breed is in the high- 
est repute for the stall as for the dairy. 





Banxs.—The bank of Venice was the most an- 
cient in Europe. In 1423, its revenue amounted 
to about £200,000 sterling. 
| The bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. 
| The bank of Hamburgh in 1619. 
| The bank of Berlin if 1765. 

The bank of Vienna during the “seven years 
war,” by Maria Theresa. 

The bank of Stockbelm in 1657, by Govern- 
ment 

The bank of Copeuhagen in 1736, with a capi- 
‘tal of 500,000 florins. 

The bank of Assiguats in Russian, was founded 
iby the Empress Catharine, at the commencement 
of the war against the Turks, 

The bank of England in 1711. 


} 


Mr Simeon Dunham of this town, has made the 

present season, from the sap of the Rock Maple, 
110 pounds of good dry sugar, from 256 gallons 
of sup—and a part of it yielded about a pound of 
sugar to two ga.lons of sap. Beat this sugar beet, 
Vt.) Cou. 
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FARMER'S & GARDENER’S WORK. 

Destroy Busues —This is the season for extirpating 
bushes, thistles, and other vegetable intruders, which 
infest the farmer's premises. Wet weather is to be 
preferred for this purpose, because the sap vessels will 
continue open longer than they would in dry weather, 
the sap will thus be discharged, and the roots so much 
weakened, that eventually their power to produce new 
shouts will be annihilated. The same method of man 
agement will answer for thistles, which should be cut 
in hot weather, before their seeds are ripe. Bushes, 
which grow in clusters, such as alders, &c., may be 
most effectually subdued by pulling them up with oxen. 

A writer for the New England Farmer, vol, i. p. 306, 
says in substance, that bushes in pastures are best des- 
troyed by sowing plaster of Paris, at the rate of about 
one bushel to the acre on land which is infested with a 
shrubby growth of small size. It appears that the plas- 
ter gives such a degree of exuberance to cloverand oth- 
er grasses, that the bushes are checked, and eventually 
stifled and extirpated. 

The Rev. Jared Elliot, i. a work entitled Essays on 
Field Husbandry, recommends the cutting of bushes in 
the months of May, June and July, in the old of the 
moon, that day the sign removes out of the foot into the 
head, especially if the day be cloudy, when it will kill 
all before it; for the bushes will bleed more in a cloudy 
than they will ina fuir day, when the sun dries up the 
gap. 

“To show such regard to the signs,’ 
Elliot, “may incur the imputation of ignorance or su- 
perstition, for the learned know well enough, that the 
division of the Zodiac into twelve signs, and the appro- 
priating these to the several parts of the human body, 
is not the work of nature, but of art, contrived by as- 
tronomers for convenience. It is also well known that 
the moon’s attraction hath great influenee on all fluids. 

‘+ {t isalso well known to farmers, that there are times 
when bushes cut at such atime, universally die. A 
regard to the sign, as it serveth to point out and direct 
the proper time, so it becomes worthy of observation. 

“ If farmers atteud to the time with care, and »mploy 
hands on those days, they will find their account in it. 
This rule attended to, may save the country many thou- 
sand days’ work, A farmer of good credit, told me that 
he had found by experience, that bushes cut witha 
sharp tool, would die more than when cut with a dull 
one. This looks agreeable to reason, fur the sharp 
scythe leaves the mouths of the sap vessels all open, by 
which means they bleed more plentifully ; the dull in- 
strument bruises the part, and in a degree doth close up 


’ 


continued Mr 


the wound.”’ 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, who superintends 
the cultivation of a large farm in the vicinity of Boston, 
has for several years, employed men to cut such bushes 
as he wished to destroy, in the old of the moon in July 
and August, with great success in effecting their des- 


truction. 





Green peas, strawberries and fine weather, are now 
blessing the down easters. Crops look charmingly— 
and the hearts of all are made glad by the richness of 
the promise, for an abundant and overflowing harvest. 
Mr State ‘T're: surer, you must make ample provision for 
the payment of the wheat bounty—$100,000, at least.— 


Bangor Far. 








| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. ©nly specimen of the Johnsonia which has been placed 


| in our tables for some time. 

The Committee of Arrangements met at the rooms of By the Messis Hovey & Co.—several fine bouquets. 
the Society at 10 o'clock, agreeably to notice ; and on | By Mr William Miller of Roxbury—Dahlias; var: 
motion of Mr L. P. Grosvenor, | Widnall’s perfection, Globe, and Barrett's Susannah. 

Voted, That a Committee of three be appointed to fine Carnations, Bouquets, &c. 
procure a suitable place for the next annual exhibition. By Mr Thomas Willot of Roxbury—a splendid bou- 
Lemuel P. Grosvenor, Isaac P. Davis, and Ezra Wes- | quet; in it we noticed a fine specimen of Dahlia; var. 
ton, Jr. Esquires, were appointed that Committee. | Barrett's Susannah. 

Voted, ‘That the exhibition take place on Wednesday,) By Mr D. Murphy of Roxbury—WVahlias; var. Negro 
Sept. 20th. | Boy and Theodore. 

Also Voted, On motion of Mr Joseph Breck, that | By Mr Thomas Mason of Charlestown—eight varie- 
committees be elected to solicit contributions of Fruits | ties of Carnations, some of them very good. Dahlias; 
and Flowers, for the exhibition, from gentlemen, ama- | var. Picta, Magnet, Globe, Village Maid, Dutchess of 


Saturday, July 29, 1837. 


teurs and cultivators in Boston and its vicinity ; and | Bedford and Dennisii. 

therefore, the following committees were appointed. | From Joseph Breck & Co.—German Stocks ; Double 
For Boston, Messrs M. P. Wilder, J. P. Davis, J. P.| Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs ; Coreopsis, var. atrosangui- 

Bradlee, R. T. Paine and M. P. Sawyer. | nea ; Delphinum grandiflora plena; Double Pink 
For Charlestown, Messrs S. R. Johnson and Thomas | “94 Purple Jacobea; Lupinus Crookshankia ; Lupinus 

a’ jlutea. Dahlias of various sorts, some of them fine. 
For Cambridge and Watertown, Messrs J. W. Russell, | By Mr William E. Carter—from the Botanic Garden, 

S. Sweetser, 8. Pond, C. M. Hovey and W. E. Carter. | Cambrige—two very fine bouquets of choice flowers. 
For Brighton, Messrs Jona. Winship and J. L. L. F. | By Mr N. Davenport of Milton—bouquets containing 

Wn | many good specimens. 


For Brookline, Messrs Thomas Lee, J.C. Howard,| By the Messrs Winship of Brighton— Fifteen varieties 

8. D., anid Ses. Beek. of Delphinum grandiflorum, and many specimens of 

For Roxbury and Dorchester, Messrs J. E. Teschma- other flowers. The seedling Delphinums strike us as 

cher, A. D Williams and T. Willott. very fine. We should be pleased to see other speci- 
By order. mens of this beautiful class of plants. 

S. WALKER, Chairman Our friends will oblige us, by giving in a list of the 

i flowers they exhibit, and enable us to give a more de- 

EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. tailed report for the future. For the Committee. 


Currants—from A. D. Williams, Roxbury.—Large 8S. WALKER, Chairman.” 


white and red. J. ‘I. Buckingham, Cambridge—black 
and white. 5S. Walker, Roxbury—red seedling, very 





Fine Rasprerries.—Mr Thomas Mason of Charles- 
town, has sent to the Editor, a box of Red ie 
Cherries—from R. Manning, Salem.—Piumstone mo- ef gen beauty and scueilaite tates. This se i 
rilla, a beautiful large red cherry. to be more generally cultivated than it is, and Mr Ma- 
Thimbleberries —A specimen of white, from Mrs | son’s example will, we hope, find many imitators. 
Bigelow, Medford. Mr Loudon, in treating of the Raspberry says: “The 
Gooseberries—from S. Newhall, Dorchester, and Mr | git js grateful to most palates, as nature presents it 
Miller, Roxbury. ; but sugar improves the flavor; accordingly, it is oth 
Raspberries.—White Antwerp, from D. Murphy,| ostcemed when made into sweat mente, and for jams 
Roxbury. tarts and sauces. Itis fragrant, sub-acid and coaling ; 


Jane — ; « » e 
Peaches.—R. Milne, from Mr Sawyer’s garden, Port- allays heat and thirst, and promotes natural excretions 
land, very large and beautiful. 


prolific. 


Grapee—from Thomas Woleut, Roxbury,—two large| pup ie next tothe strawberry, in dissolving the tert ot 
bunches of Black Hamburg, very handsome. the teeth; and as, like that fruit, it does not un- 
For the Committee. dergo the acetous fermentation in the stomach, it is re- 
L. P. GROSVENOR. | commended to gouty and rheumatic patients.” 

There are many varieties recommended by different 

writers on Horticulture, but we hz > 
By Joseph Buckingham, Esq. of Cambridge—Papaver | to those of Mr Mason, tie dine sap tome oten 
somniferum, of various colors and forms. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


and directions far their culture 


’ 


‘¢ Balm that gods have made for care.’ 
& J 7 - oe * 





Fanvort Haut Vecetaste MarKketr.— Wednesday, 
August 2, 1837.—Shell beans 25 cents a quart ; String 
Beans 75 cen‘s a bushel ; Green Corn 374 cts. a dozen ; 
Tomatoes do. do.; Peas 75 cents a bushel; new Pota- 
toes 75 cents; Cucumbers 12 cents a dozen; Early 

By Thomas Lee, Esq. of Brookline—Dahlias, Roses, Scollop Bush Squash, 124 cents a dozen; Beets, Car- 
and a variety of other flowers. rots, Turnips and Onions, 6 cents a bunch; Lettuce 

By MrSamuel R Johnson cf Charlestown—Rose var. | and Cabbage 4 cents a head. 

Run ame hein. Dahlias var. Lady Fordwich, (an extra Fruit.—Strawberries 25 cents a box ; Thimbleberries 
fine specimen,) do. Douglass, Criterion. Also, several | 25 cts.; Currants 6 te 8 cents a quart; Blueberries and 
specimens of Carnations; among which we noticed a | Raspberries 25 ; Gooseberries 12 1-2 to 17.cents; Pears 
seedling, raised by Mrs Johnson, and which is known | 17 cents a quart; early Apples 50 cents a peck; Cher- 
by the name of Johnsonia. This’ specimen is very su- | ries 12 1-2a quart. Peaches 25 to 50 ets. apiece. 

perior and widely different from others that have been | 
exhibited at our rooms under that name. The flower | 7A communication on Crowfoot alias Buttercup, 
this day presented by Mr Johnson, we consider as the | is unayoidably omitted. It shall appear in our next, 


“ Tempered well and wisely tasted, 

It warms the bosom that lay wasted ; 

Smoothes pain, and labor, and disease, 

And sheds a magic oil on passion’s stormy seas.” 
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Pea Srra 
from some brother farmer out west, stating that pea 
I think his saying thus, 


w.—Not long since, | saw a communication 


straw was entirely worthless. 


was in consequence of his never having tested the value | 


Last year [ raised a fine crop of the green pea, 


I got 


of it. 
and was careful to preserve them from storms. 
them into the barn in a good condition, and wintered 
my sheep on the straw, without grain or rvots, and nev- 
er had my sheep look better than they do this spring.— 
l think there is no straw beticr worth saving than pea 
straw, if properly taken care of and preserved from the 
weather. Let some other person try them and tell us 
the result,—Gen. Far. 





Sacr Perre.—Experiments in France have proved 
that salt petre is prejudicial to the growth and injurious 
to the quality of the sugar beet. Hence the importance 
of selecting soils and manures that do not contain it.— 
The earth under barns and other buildings, is highly 
charged with it, and consequently should never be used 
as a manure fur a crop preparatory to the beet.—Sidk 
Culturist. 








BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 


The Government of the Boy’s Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompson’s tsland, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with far.wers or mechanies, to be indented ull ey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recommending the applicantin the moot satistactory 
manner wil be requred, Application in persoa or by mail, 
to either of the subscribers, will receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Unon Street. 
Ed vard 3. Rand, No, '6, Court St. 
Heury B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace. 
icp By the Act of Incorporation, Boys eaunot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 
Boston, May 10, 1337, 
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MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American trom the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture ot the United States. By Thom- 
us G. Fessenden, Editor of the N. E, Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, c. 

This book, published by Joseph Breek Co. Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, is forsale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. It has been carefully revised, and new and original 
informatics relative to its topies have been dilig-ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the ‘Treatise. 

Mareh 15, 1837. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
PRICE REDUCED, 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided pieference with many practieal Farmers 
in this vicinity. 

For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 

‘I'wentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill,or Twentyseven 
dollars per ton in Boston. 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Mep- 
ford, at the mill. GEV. L. STEARNS & Co. 
Medford, April 26, 1837. 





PUMPS. PUMPS, 
A splendid article just received at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. This PUMP 
is on the rotary principal and answers the purpose as a suc- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to alinos any dis 
tance and in case of fire can be used as an engine, the mos 
perfect article of the kind ever invented. 
July 5, 1837. J R. NEWELL. 











BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. ‘ 


Jast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
au! popular work, price $1. For sale at the New England 
Seed Store, 51 North Market Street. up stairs. Apri! 26. 

TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic 
4th Ed-tion. For saie at the New England Seed Store. 

Ap 19, 





| THERMOMETRICAL. 
| Reported for the New England Farmer. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Gardew of the proprietors 
| of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending July 29. 




















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 




















| |} FROM mH 
: re - y , | 
| Juxty, 1837. | 7A.M. | 212,M.|5, P.M. | Wind APPLEs, | bare | : 

—-— aa” “SOa a GG BEANS, white, . bushel} 190) 200 
| Sunday, 56 s0 70 Ss. BEEF. mess. loarrel | 150 1b ov 
| Monday, 62 82 66 S.W. No. 4. | “« 6192 5 {13 Oy 
| q uesday, 62 72 62 S. W. | prune, . . } v 50 9 00 
| Ww ednesday, 54 78 72 N. E.| Berswax, (Americin) | pound ~) 30 

Phursday, 68 78 72 N. E.| Chrrse, new milk, . , # 4 13 

Friaay, 54 78 68 S. 2.3 FRATHERS, northern, geese, me, 54 ou 

Saturday, 58 60 60 . 2 southern, geese, ° | “ 40 aU 

a | FL ax, Amenecan " 91 
INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT | Fisn, Cod, i quintal) 237) 310 
GARDENS, &e,. Flour, Genesee, . . cash, | barrel | 10 50 1087 

; EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the Baltimore, Howard street, ; = 950) 10 00 

citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain Balt more, Whart, - | iB. 00 9 50 

for a short time in Boston, and would devote bis time to the | ., Alexandria, , . . Wags | 962) 9 87 

above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. | Grain, Cor, aaeenane yellow | bushel | 

fC FP All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and southern flat yeilow ee 110) Ig 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually ae pe > : . 06 
attended to. ily 26. er Ae iia ( 6 
: July 26 Barley, nt: * ; « | 200) 119 
A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY WANTED H Vuts, northern, . (prime) in_es 3 7 
. x i ; as AY, best English, pe 0400 | 2 
For a smart, active Girl, 11 years of age, in a small family, - Nene — 2 per ton of SOU We or" ~ 2 20 
where her services would be useful. All her clothing w ould away popula all | <4] Hag 00 
- . . , + , ge ’ Ve 5 
be furnished. Enquire at the New England Seed Store. = : 96 
July 26 5 F Hops, Ist quality pound 6 y 
y <0. - st 2d quality | os } | 45 
LOUDON’sS ENCYCLOPEDIAS. Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, - | 9 10 

: For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Loudon’s Garden- I wig ie Ist —. : oe S st 

ing, 1,270 pages, with over a thousand neatly executed en- RATHER, Phe — culy tannage | . SY Sv 

gravings, new edition. RB ve oe, os a. 26 

- 2 : ‘ + abies z= Y 
Loudon’s Agriculture, containing 1,378 pages, with nume- - — 2 hid do. | ™ : 
“neravings % ) —npew editi . : do, Cry mide } = 

rons engravings, ne utly done on wood , —new edition. Also, New York red. licht } ‘ 2] 22 

a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which Basten d PI a 9 

will be sold cheap. July 12. oo ; a ht HaURMCE, | | ze 

acre ten hs igat, | ™ j ‘ 71 

$1000 WANTED. Lene, hest sort, 4 | cask | 87 05 

Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as | oe aa P = sire: Conn | | barre | 4 50| 19 00 

may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $3000, ess - ‘Ma x p — - os re 7 ee oF = ted 

for which interest will be paid semi-annually, and for which ? yes r toast eth : oe = | barrel 26 pe ° +4 
“ : : 2 “ le? imo , . se r ‘ 

ample security is offered on Real Estate, consisting of House Mess eines ’ Fa =4 60) 25 Sy 

and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delightfully situu- | spgos, Hera’s Grass, . "| |tushel | 295 300 

ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the Red Top “ bhai 

amount which is now wanted. 3 >’ Inquire of Messrs Jos. Hemp ” : : ; te 250! 275 

the On En: OO ak a a ; ’ a . . 250; 27! 

Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. Red Clover, northern (none,) | pound 

June 20. tf Southern Clover, —. a 13 14 
scence — oa _ - Sitk Cocoons, (Ameriean F fe bushel} 2 7: } 

. 2 io 400 

Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, PaLLow, tried, ‘ ¢ ° Ib. 10 it 

a Cooking, &c. TRAZLES, Ist sort, , pre M.| 350) 400 

This appavatus has been found ve.y useful in small fam- Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 | 70 

ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or American, full blood, washed, “ 6U 65 

coftee-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wi b- do. 3-4ths do. ee 55 | 60 

out the trouble of a wooed or coal fie. Itis very convenient do. }-2 do. « | 40 fi 

in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is de. 1-4 and common oe 40) 45 

wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides | 

answering all the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it « _ { Pulled superfine, “ |) 4! 650 

may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya ry s Ist Lambs, 6 50 | 55 

method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- Sz 42d do, ™ 15 | 48 

ical and expeditious, which can | e devised. SEf3d de, “ 98 ' 33 

This apparatus has been much used and highly recom- = 

mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- Southern palled wool is generally 5 ets. e 

ton, whose ceruficates of approbation may be seen at the less per M. 

office of the New England Farmer No. 52 North Market 

Street, where the apparatus is for sale. Itinay also be 

bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. “Handbills PROVISION MARKET 

or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus . _ : , 

when sold, coutaining an«xplanation of its principles aud RETAIL PRICES. 

ere directions for its use, &c. Hams, northern, ° | pound 14) 15 

me 14. southern, and western, “ 13 14 
samen ———_—_———————————————_ | Pork, whole hogs, ‘ “< : 
STRAW CUTTER. PouLtTry, ‘ R j pair 50 | 100 
Just received a good supply of Greene’s Pateat Straw Burren, (tub), . ° ~~ 7) 

Cutter, one of the most pertect’ machines for cutting fodder ; luinp ’ ° |.“ | @ 

whreh has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at Eas, : . . dozen) 22/ 24 

the Agrieultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market | P@TATOES, new : |bushel| 75 

I 8 2 North Market | 7, | 00 

Suet. JOSEPH R. NEWELL, | C'?E® barrel | 

May 3}. 3tis 
iets eeuiamaenmenaies ee ——- BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mor1 3 : 
ae Gene : ; vay, July 31, 1837. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for eT re 
sale by GEO. L. STEARNS & Co. At Market 316 Beef Cattle, 105 Stores, 16 Cows and 
a No. 10, Commercial be Calves, 3570 Sheep. Last week’s prices were fully sup- 
4 epist 
x ao Net atk portec on Beefs. We uoticed several yokes at 7 1-2 
TURNIP SEED. per cont. 
RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale| Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $30, $35 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. BRECK & Co. $50 
GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 7 and Lamls.—Very dull. We noticed sales at 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT. | 2! 79, $1 50, $1 75, $2 12 1-2, $2 33, $2 50. 
’ J “fy . , ’ : 7 
July 5. No. 7, Commercial! Whf. Swine.—None at Market. 
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(From the Worcester Palladium.) 
THE FLOWING BOWL. 
Go, fling away that bow]! . 
Touch not its maddening fires! 
They'll seathe and burn thy soul; 
Until thy life expires. 


They'll steal away thy strength, 
And blanch thy youthful bloom ; 

And plunge thy form at length, 
Into an urblest tomb. 


Thine eye will lose its glow ;— 
Thy memory its hold ;— 

Thy life-blood cease to flow ;— 
Thy heart itself grow coid. 


Then fling away that bowl! 
Touch not its maddening fires! 

They'll scaihe and burn thy soul, 
Until thy life expires, 


Remember those who twine 
Around thy manly frame, 

As clings the tender vine— 
Who love to lisp thy name. 


Remember her whose love 
Was pledged to thee in youth; 
And thine own vow to prove 
Thy constancy and truth. 


From babes, and wife, and friend, 
*T will sever thee too soon; 

Thy life will reach its end, 
Before thy manhood’s noon. 


Then fling away that bowl ! 
Touch not its maddening fires! 

They'll scath and burn thy soul, 
Until thy life expires. 








_— 





One great cause of the wantof patriotism in 
this country—(that want which makes us prefer 
the fashions and foibles of Europe, although in- 
imical to our republican habits)—is, the want of 
encouragemen®to American Literature. The pub- 
lishers of our country are solely guided by the 
desire to accumulate money, ‘This is to be ex- 
pected ; they are like other men, But this de- 
sire in them operates to the injury of the public. 

1is their interest to publish books which they 
can obtain without paying any thing to the au- 
thor; this they can do, by introducing foreign 
works, ‘The consequence is that our young men 
—(and what is of more consequence, our young 
women, those whoare to be the instructors of the 
infancy of future generations)—have their minds 
polluted by the popular writers of a country, ev- 
ery institution of which is adverse to their own. 
If an American writer aspires to be popular a- 
mong his countrymen and countrywomen, whose 
taste is thus perverted, he must choose foreign 
subjects, and write of Lords and Ladies, fine hor- 
ses and fine coaches, fine gentlemen who intrigue 
with fine ladies, married or unmarried, and all 
the other fine things that constitute European so- 
ciety. 

How is this to be remedied 2? How is the Na- 
tive American talent, and that Literature which 


is suited to the country, to be encouraged 2? The | and after digging a small hole, he stooped down 
first step isto allow foreign authors to protect aad deposited the acorn, then covering it, he dar- 
their property in this country, by permitting them | ted up the tree again. In a moment he was down 
to secure a copy-right. Then publishers may again with another, which he buried in the same 
deign to pay the nativ: author for a work suited manner. This he continued to do as long as the 
to America, because he can no longer obtain the observer thought proper to watch him. This in- 
seductive work of a foreigner for nothing. Much | dustry of the little animal is directed to the pur- 
more may be said on this subject, Mr Editor, and ) pose of securing himseif against want in the win- 
if you publish these hastily thrown together ter; and itis probable that his nemory is not 
thoughts, more shall be said, by a native Ateri- | sufficiently retentive te enable him to remember 
can, who wishes to guard against foreign influence | the spot in which he deposited every acorn. ‘This 
of every kind, XxX. industrious little fellow, no doubt, loses a few ev- 
(We publish them certainly. The topic our | e'Y year; these few spring up, and are destined 
correspondent touches, is a most important part | ' SUpply the place of the parent tree. Thus is 
of the great object we have in view—to render | Great Britian in some measure indebted to the 
the peculiar principles, feelings and institutions of | "dustry and bad memory of a squirrel, for her 
America paramount and all-pervading within her | pride, her glory, and her very existence.—Eng- 
entire limits. We shall give a cordial welcome | “8h paper. 
to what further the writer has to say on the sub- 
jJect.I—Ed, N Am, Citizen, 





| The following is a specimen at random of Wic- 
| liffe’s translation, Matt. v.: ‘ And Jhesus seynge 
Tae Great American Deserv.—This region | the people, went up into an hil; and whanne he 
which resembles one of the immeasurable steppes | was sette, his disciples camen to him. And he 
of Asia, has not inaptly been termed “the great; openyde his mouthbe, and taughte them; and 
American Desert.” It spreads forth into undula- | seide. Blessid be pore men in spirit; forthe kyng- 
ting and treeless plains and desolate sandy wastes, }dom of hevenes is herun. Blessid ben mylde 
wearisome to the eye from their extent and mo-| men; for thei schulenweelde the erthe. Blessid 
notony, aud which are supposed by geologists to be thei that mournen. for thei schal be coumfer- 
have formed the ancient floor of the ocean, count- tid. Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten 
less ages since, when its primeval waves waslied  rightwisness ; for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid 
against the granite basis of the Rocky mountains, | ben merciful men; for thei schal gete mercy. 
It is a Jand where no inan permanently abides ; | Blessid ben that ben of clene herte; for thei 
for in certain seasons of the year there is no food ;schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men ; for 
either for the hunter or his steed, The herbage | thai schulen be dipid goddis children, Blessid 
is parched and withered, the brooks and streams} ben thei that suffren persecucioun for rightwis- 
are dried up; the buffalo, the elk, and the deer | ness; for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern.” 
have wandered to distant parts, keeping within 
the verge of expiring verdure, and leaving be- 


hind them a vast uninhabited solitude, seamed by |. . " 
; ' . * } invited to deliveran Address before the Plymouth 
ravines, the beds of former torrents, but serving 


a ee ; ae : 
: . ° » ‘ sulte Society stober next, and 
only to tantalize and increase the thirst of the trav- | County Agricultural Society in Oct , ‘ 
accepted. 


eller. 
Occasionally the monotony of this vast wilder- | y sa vu ’ ; oe 
ness is interrupted hy mountainous belts of sand, | We are informed that a mineral spring, yield- 








Hon. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham, has been 











and limestone broken in confused masses, with | ing water of very superior quality, has been dis- 
precipitous cliffs and yawning ravines, looking navered ge pee oe prc. vende a 
like the ruins of a world, or is traversed by lofty | the line of the Providence and Stonington Rail- 


Dig Pusnaat 
and barren ridges of rock, almost impassable, like | road.— Providence (R. 1.) Jour. 


those denominated the Berck Hills. Beyond | ~~~ 
these rise the stern barriers of the Rocky Moun.| od a he seman : 
‘ tae : . Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
4, re e i » world. zs J pat g wm, 
tains, the limit as it were, of the Atlantic \ rid | payable at the cud of the year— bet those whe pay within 
The rugged defiles and deep valleys of this vast ixty cays from the time of subscribing, are en'itled to a de- 
chain, form the sheltering places for restless and | uctiouof 50 cents. 


ferocious bands of savages, many of themtherem- | [No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
. . . . | bemg made in adyaunce. 
nants of the tribes once inhabitants of the prair- | 
AGENTS. 


ies, but broken up by war and violence, and who | 
» into their mountain haunts the fieree pas- | New York—G C.THorsurn, 11 John-street. 4 

ae _ tn d “ P y. | Flushing, N. ¥.—WM. Prince & Sons, Prop, Lin Bet,Gar 

sions and reckless habits of desperadves,—Irving’s | 4ihany—Wam .' THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 

Astoria, | Philadelphia--D. & C. Lanner, 85 Chesnut-street, 

tr teeeeeinmetenennner meres | Bualtimore—Publisher of American Farmer. 

bot J [-L3.— j iou circumstance and Cincinnati—s. Cc; PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market. street, 

rp cnn ccheadhagas-tecags cli 2 . | Middlebury, Vti—WiGut CHapman, Merchant. 

not generally known, that most of those oaks) Taunton, Mass.—Sam’t O. Duxpar, Bookseller. 

which are called spontaneous, are planted by the | Hart/ord—Gooowtn & Co. Booksellers. 


: ‘war? ‘ . Jewhur t—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
° , z ‘ s performed the | Newluruport—ERenezer St N, 
squirrels, This little animal bas perf | Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Fostex, Bookseller, 


most essential services to the British Navy. A) Woodstock, Vt—J.A. PRATT. 
gentleman walking one day in the woods belong- | Brattleborc’—Jos Steen, Bookseller. 


- T : Me.—Wa. ww, D stand Wa. B. Harn 
ing to the Duke ot Beaufort, near ‘Troy House, in | Hating, 7: Pted —— M ARLOW 
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the county of Monmouth, his attention was diver- | Lowisrille—Samvuet Cooper, Bullit Strect. 

ted by a squirrel, which sat very composed on St. Lonis—H.L. Horrman,and Witvis & STEVeEnNs, 
the ground, He stopped to observe his motions ;| == — z 
in a few moments the squirrel darted to the top of 
a tree, beneath which he had been sitting. In at | 17 School Street. 

instant he was down with an acorn in his mouth, | onpeRs FOR PRINTING RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 
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